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Colonel Burne was an excellent specimen of a type of
officer now probably extinct. Cool and daring on the field
of battle, he was a severe disciplinarian. His piercing dark-
brown eye proved quick to detect a careless pig-tail, or a
failure of pipe-clay either in gloves or breeches. He had
drilled his men to the most perfect precision after the
method then in vogue, insomucll that his had become what
was called a " crack regiment" at the camp on the Curragh.
But with all this attention to the laborious system .of train-
ing which prevailed in his time, he knew how to unbend
after his day's work was past. At the mess-table he. would
sit habitually from five till ten o'clock, setting an example to
all his officers in the potation of port. He could not tolerate
a drunken man, and he despised a young fledgling Ensign to
whom illimitable draughts of his own favourite beverage
proved in any way disastrous. He himself never showed
any indication of being in the least degree affected, save that
" his nose was gradually assuming that purple colour and
bottle-shape which rendered him so conspicuous in the sub-
sequent Peninsular war." Such was the brave and jovial
leader whom the young Ensign of the 36th set before him-
self for imitation.

The regiment moved to Fermoy in the spring of 1808;
but shortly thereafter a small army of about eight thousand
men assembled at Cork for foreign service. Its destination
remained secret, though it was shrewdly suspected to be de-
signed for South America to retrieve there the honour of
the British arms. The charge of it was given to Sir Arthur
Wellesley, with General Mackenzie as his second in com-
mand. The latter resolved to take with him his nephew
Roderick as an extra aide-de-camp. Such a post had been                                      Bthe
